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In 1939, Illinois, which had been a leading state in furni- 
ture production since 1900, produced $737,270,000 of fur- 
niture products and was exceeded only by New York. 
Since that time the furniture industry had to give way 
to the more pressing needs of the armed services, but it is 
now beginning to catch up on the large backlog of demand. 

The early beginnings of furniture-making in Illinois 
originated with the cabinetmakers of small towns. These 
men produced household furniture for their immediate 
communities, usually on order. The more exclusive furni- 
ture was imported from New York and Boston, the prin- 
cipal furniture centers in 1840. With the movement of the 
population to the West, a gradual shift began to bring 
furniture production closer to Illinois. In the 1830’s Ohio 
was producing large quantities of furniture and even tak- 
ing some of the trade away from the east coast. By 1834, 
Chicago had a small factory and Illinois was listed as a 
furniture producer; but even prior to that year some fur- 
niture was produced in the State. The 1820 Census listed 
cabinet furniture as a product of Illinois. In those early 
years, the greater part of production was devoted to mak- 
ing the essential items: chairs, tables, and bedsteads. All 
the work was done by hand, a fact which demanded years 
of experience as a requisite for skilled furniture workers. 

In 1837 an English cabinetmaker moved to Rockford 
and began using his skills, but it was not until 1853 that 
the first factory was erected there which was devoted 
solely to making furniture. By that time, the circular saw 
and power lathe were eliminating some of the hand labor. 

Quincy also began to produce furniture at about .the 
same time. Typical of many early furniture producers in 
Illinois was J. S. Funk, who advertised in the Quincy 
Argus for December 12, 1840, that he had commenced a 
cabinet business and was ready to-execute all orders from 
either city or country. He intended to keep on hand side- 
boards, dining tables, cupboards, washstands, bedsteads, 
and bureaus, all of which he intended to sell “as cheap as 
any city.” In 1854, Quincy had three cabinet shops with 
engine power; these made 14,240 bedsteads which sold for 
$3.50 each, and produced $41,750 of other furniture. 

This same pattern was followed in other Illinois cities, 
but gradually some of them began to increase production 
whereas others decreased. The Census of 1860 listed 160 
cabinet furniture establishments employing 774 people. 
These were scattered throughout the State and many of 
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them had but one employee. Others were beginning to 
take on business from outside their own community and 
starting to specialize in certain types of furniture. Coun- 
ties leading in the industry at that time were Adams, 


Cook, Fulton, Jo Daviess, La Salle, Peoria, Rock taal. 


and Shelby. 

By 1877, Rockford had a factory employing 75 men 
who made bedsteads, bedroom sets, tables, and cabinets. 
This inspired the establishing of other factories of a co- 
operative type, where stockholders worked in their plants. 
Throughout this period the furniture was largely copied 
from European styles but utilized wild cherry, black wal- 
nut, basswood, elm, or pine woods from Illinois forests. 
With the invention of the combination bookcase and writ- 
ing desk in 1882, Rockford began to expand its market. 
Eight factories were now operating in the city and it was 
exceeded only by Chicago in the number of factories; 
Quincy ranked third. The reputation of “Rockford-made 
furniture” spread throughout the country. Its future was 
staked on quality woods and workmanship. 

' During this early period while Rockford and other 
Illinois cities were laying the foundation for their present 
furniture industries, Chicago began developing large-scale 
marketing of ‘furniture. This factor aided greatly in also 
making Chicago a leading producer. Today Chicago is 


second only to New York in the furniture production of © 


the country, and has the largest building in the world 
devoted solely to the showing of furniture products. Of 
the 193 furniture plants now operating in Illinois, 157 are 
in the Chicago area. Other cities with major plants in- 
clude Galesburg, Kankakee, Mattoon, Metropolis, Naper- 
ville, Peoria, Rockford, and St. Charles. 

Full postwar capacity has not been reached in the 
furniture industry. A large backlog of orders plus the 
furniture necessary in the current housing drive will keep 
Illinois plants operating at full strength for several years. 
New designs utilizing plastics and impregnated wood are 
in the offing, but the bulk of the furniture will be of 
standard materials and designs. The chief obstacles to full 
production are a lack of hardwoods, a scarcity of new 
equipment and machinery, and shortages of labor and 
textiles. Despite these difficulties, nation-wide industry 
hopes for a 50 per cent increase in furniture volume in 
the next two years, a large part of which will be at- 
tributable to Illinois plants. 
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Community Self-Appraisal 
and Development 


In many of the smaller places throughout the country 
there are signs of a resurgence of interest in community 
development. A number of factors are responsible for this 
revival of interest. Now that the war is over, it is be- 
lieved by many that private enterprise and the community 
will be less subordinated to government than has been the 
case in recen. years. An increasing number of people ap- 
pear to have recognized, moreover, that most of the prob- 
lems we face every day are local in origin and can be 
dealt with effectively only at the local level. 

The atomic bomb has demonstrated in a horrifying 
manner the vulnerability of our large industrial cities to 
atomic warfare. The strong case that can be made for 
decentralization of industry for purposes of security Has 
aroused the hopes of smaller communities that they might 
share in any accelerated decentralization movement. Not 
only is decentralization of industry more desirable now 
than formerly, but the availability of electric power and 
the motor vehicle render it feasible. 

The initial impact of the automobile and improved 
highways upon many small villages and cities was deeply 
felt. Primary trading centers gained in trade at the ex- 
pense of the smaller communities. Many of the smaller 
communities may never regain their former economic 
status, but even these can be made better places in which 
to live. A large majority of the small cities, however, 
appear to have made the readjustment to the automobile 
age successfully. New businesses have taken the place of 
the ones lost, and the automobile has made it possible for 
thousands of commuters to live in small cities and work in 
near-by large ones. 

In order that a community may take full advantage of 
its opportunities for development, it is desirable that the 
problem be approached in a systematic manner. The job 
of self-appraisal and development is a big and relatively 
complex one. The economic, social, and political factors 
in a community are all closely interrelated. For this 
reason, the appraisal and the subsequent action programs 
should be comprehensive in scope. An economic survey 
might show a favorable opportunity for a new industry, 
but no one would be willing to start such an industry 
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before he had specific information about the labor supply 
housing, tax burdens, and many other subjects. Entire) 
aside from economic considerations, a well-rounded play 
for community development requires careful attention t 
social and governmental factors. The improvement 9j 
educational, religious, recreation, and health facilities js 
fully as important to community development as is th 
development of a new industry. 

Because of the comprehensiveness of community plap. 
ning, usually no single existing organization is adequate ty 
undertake the project. The best method of approach, 
therefore, is to establish a community council the mem. 
bership of which should consist of representatives from al} 
significant local groups. This plan, it will be noted, is in 
accordance with democratic principles and ties everyone 
in the community into the project. The success of: the 
project will depend upon electing responsible, aggressive 
local leaders. Especially is it important to have one or 
more outstanding leaders on the council to provide the 
spark that all successful enterprises require. 

After the council has been set up, the next step is to 
select the geographical area for planning activities. Ordi- 
narily the area should consist of the city or village and 
the tributary trade area, although it may be found desir. 
able to use a county, or even several counties, as a unit of 
operation in some cases. From this point forward, the or- 
ganization and procedure should be flexible and adapted 
to the needs of the community. Usually it will be found 
advantageous to establish a steering or executive commit- 
tee to administer the general policies laid down by the 
council. A publicity committee is needed to keep the public 
fully informed as to the objectives and progress of the 
project. Usually it will be desirable to have an industrial 
committee to handle the matter of industrial development; 
a commerce committee to handle wholesale and retail 
trade problems; an agricultural committee; an education 
committee; a church committee; a public health commit 
tee; a recreation committee ; and a civic improvement com- 
mittee. These committees are not in any way to usurp the 
prerogatives of existing organizations and agencies but 
are to cooperate with them to the fullest possible extent 

As soon as the council has determined the broad out- 
lines of the project and set up the functioning committees, 
the actual work should begin. The first step in actual oper- 
ations is the appraisal of existing resources and facilities 
to determine wherein improvements are desirable and pos- 
sible. The next step is the formulation of action pro 
grams to achieve the goals established. Upon approval of 
the proposed action programs by the council, the next and 
most important step of all is the execution of the pro- 
grams. Unless a community is determined to follow 
through with the execution of programs, the project is not 
worth undertaking. In the execution of programs, as many 
duties and responsibilities as possible should be delegated 
to the citizens of the community because best results can 
be obtained when the citizens feel that they have an active 
part in the program. 

The council should set deadlines for progress reports 
and completion of assignments for committees charged 
with responsibility for execution of particular projects. 
All such reports should be widely publicized in the com- 
munity, and the council should give a comprehensive 
report to a community-wide meeting annually. The desti- 
nies of the smaller communities lie largely in the hands of 
their citizens. The chances are favorable that they will be 
well repaid in both tangible and intangible values for the 
efforts that they make in community self-appraisal and 
development. 
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A continuation of the plateau reached by general business 
activity in August and maintained in September was evi- 
dent in October. The most critical bottleneck is still in the 
steel industry; although it is producing at a 61-million-ton 
level, its output falls short of satisfying present demands, 
especially those for light gauge sheet steel. Some aid for 
plants needing certain items may come from the resump- 
tion of a priorities system by the CPA in order to direct 
the limited supply of steel into uses for which it is most 
urgently needed. In the automobile industry the conspicu- 
ous lag continues, and other shortages exist in lead, 
lumber, and other building materials. 

Decontrol measures of the past few weeks have left 
a large part of the nation’s economy free from price reg- 
ulation. Liquidation of controls produced considerable 
confusion in markets and prices ii October; meat prices 
rose as high as 100 per cent above previous ceilings, while 
the prices of some other foods dropped. Shipments of 
cattle rose 100 per cent and those of hogs 1,000 per cent 
at twelve major Western markets within a few days after 
meat controls ended. However, over-all meat production 
should rise gradually, as beef requires aging and farms 
will not have many marketable hogs before cold weather. 
In the meantime, supply will not be immediately in line 
with demand and prices will probably continue to fluctuate 
at high levels for some time. . 

The BLS General Index of 28 sensitive basic com- 
modities (August 1939 = 100) increased from 243.6 on 
October 1, 1946, to 262.8, or 7.9 per cent, on October 31, 
1946. The index for foodstuffs, which was 303.8 on 


October 1, rose to 346.3 on October 24, and then declined 
to 336.9 on October 31. The figure for the BLS index for 
889 principal commodities (1926 = 100) increased from 
123.8 on September 21, 1946, to 135.1 on October 19, 1946, 
or 9.1 per cent. 

With the lid off price control, the threat of a spiraling 
inflation has again become prominent. The rise in living 
costs has resulted in new pressure from labor for wage 
increases in the automobile industry. The threat of a new 
coal strike has arisen also, based on the contention that 
the government has breached the contract which ended 
the last paralyzing strike on May 29. Many strikes still 
occurring in small industrial plants are partly due to the 
inequitable distribution of wage increases; according to 
the latest available figures, about one-fifth of all workers 
in manufacturing industries have received no raises since 
the end of the war, whereas one-third of the same group 
have had increases of 18 cents an hour or more. 

The day after the President’s decontrol speech the 
downward plunge of the stock market was reversed with 
the sharpest rise in a single day since the war boom in 
September, 1939. This rise was not sustained, however, 
and there has been no indication of a definite upward 
trend. So far the reduction in stock values has not had a 
serious effect on the volume of business turnover. Former- 
ly, when stocks tumbled an immediate contraction of 
credit quickly forced a slowdown in business activity. 
One of the most favorable aspects of the recent stock 
decline has been lack of such a credit tie-in. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— OCTOBER 


The livestock market occupied a position of prime impor- 
tance in Illinois during October because of its violent 
fluctuations. Early in the month, the number of livestock 
received in the Chicago market was at the lowest level it 
had reached in many years. An immediate and drastic 
change occurred, however, as soon as the system of price 
control was abandoned. The moment the ceilings — $20.25 
a hundredweight for live cattle and $16.25 a hundred- 
weight on hogs — were removed, prices soared, and large 
shipments of animals began to pour into the market. A 
new all-time high of $37.50 a hundredweight for cattle 
and $27.50 a hundredweight for hogs was recorded. This 
near-record rush of livestock into the Chicago market 
caused a rapid decline in price, and the levelling off of 
these phenomenal prices at a lower point is currently 
under way. 

The retail prices of meat and certain dairy products 
such as butter have increased considerably. Choice cuts of 
beef have been reported at as high as $1.80 a pound, and 
butter has been over a dollar a pound in specific areas. In 
some sections throughout the State, butter prices have 
been forced down by consumer resistance. 

A provision exists in the Illinois Old Age Pension Act 
as amended July 24, 1945, which states that “. . . if equal 
matching funds are provided by the Federal government, 
pensions may be increased to not in excess of the rate of 
fifty dollars per calendar month exclusive of amounts paid 
as herein provided for necessary treatment, care, and sup- 
plies reauired because of illness or disability.” A 1946 
amendment to the Federal Social Security Act has made it 
posstble for Illinois to receive as much as $25 a month to 
apply on each old age pension. Thus, effective with the 


October, 1946, grants, residents of Illinois who are recipi- 
ents of such pensions and whose basic needs aside from 
medical care amount to more than $45 a month will be 
able to receive a new maximum of $50 a month. The 
necessity for increases will be determined on the basis of 
the needs and resources of the individuals. 

According to a recent report of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, income flow to individuals in 1945 
was at about the same high level as in 1944, even though a 
sharp curtailment of war production took place after V-J 
day. Income payments on a nation-wide basis advanced 
two per cent and reached a record-breaking high of 
$152,700,000,000. Illinois bettered the national figure with 
an increase of 4 per cent in income payments and ac- 
counted for 6.93 per cent of the total national income. 

In 1945, pay rolls in “war” manufacturing industries 
dropped from the 1944 rate of 21.8 per cent of total in- 
come payments in Illinois to 14.4 per cent. This decline 
reflected the diminishing of war production which so 
closely followed the end of World War II. 

The Illinois corn crop of 515,508,000 bushels has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and is the largest in the history 
of the State by a margin of 71 million bushels. The pre- 


vious record of 445 million bushels was established first 


in 1902 and equalled in 1937. A yield in 1946 of 57 bushels 
to the acre shatters the previous all-time record of 54 
bushels to the acre which was attained in 1942. Warm, dry 
October weather has been ideal for finishing corn and soy- 
beans; the production of the latter is forecast at 69,388,- 
000 bushels. This figure compares favorably with the crop 
of previous years but is smaller than the season’s earlier 


estimate of nearly 73 million bushels. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Only three of the indicators of business activity showed 
increases between August and September, 1946, but all 
except one were higher than in September, 1945. The an- 
nual changes are depicted in Chart 1, and percentage 
changes on both bases in Table I. 

Again, the largest yearly gain occurred in construc- 
tion contracts awarded, 252.0 per cent. Substantial in- 
creases were also shown for life insurance sales, 62.6 per 
cent, and building permits, 59.1 per cent. Petroleum pro- 
duction showed the smallest increase, 7.4 per cent, and 
coal production, the only item to show a decrease, was 
down 2.5 per cent. 

Increases of 35.2 per cent for construction contracts 
awarded, 2.8 per cent for factory pay rolls, and 1.0 per 
cent for factory employment were recorded since August. 
Items showing greatest declines were life insurance sales, 
12.4 per cent, and farm prices, 8.3 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


September, 1946 
Percentage 

Index 
Change from 1935, 
Sept. | August | 1939= 

1945 1946 100 
+13.2 —1.6 221.6 
Building permits?............... —2.4 340.4 
Coal production®................ —2.5 | —2.7 142.3 
Construction contracts awarded. .|+252.0 | +35.2 372.0 
Department store sales® . .| +26.0 —4.0 298.1 
Employment, manufacturing? . . +14.9 +1.0 127.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)"...| +62.6 | —12.4 | 165.3 
Pay rolls, manufacturing*®........ +25.3 | +2.8 248.9 
Petroleum production®.......... +7.4 —3.5 275.7 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; *Illinois 
Department of Labor; ‘Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of the Census; 
"Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service ; "Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association ; *State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


An August-September decline of 4.0 per cent halted the 
spiraling increases of the past few months in wholesale 
prices. The index, representing 889 commodities with 1926 
as 100, stood at 124.0, an increase of 17.9 per cent from the 
September, 1945, level. 

The largest monthly decrease occurred in the foods 
group. This drop of 11.5 per cent was largely occasioned 
by the rollback of OPA price ceilings, which cut meat 
prices almost 34 per cent, and by a small seasonal decline 
in fruits and vegetables. Farm products and fuel and 
lighting materials also showed small declines, whereas 
chemicals and allied products remained at the same level. 
Other items showed small increases ranging from 0.2 per 
cent for metals and metal products to 1.9 per cent for 
hides and leather products. 

All groups reported increases from the September, 
1945, level. Largest of these were foods, 25.7 per cent; 
textile products, 25.6 per cent; farm products, 24.1 per 
cent; and hides and leather products, 19.3 per cent. 

The increase since the end of the war in August, 1945, 
averaging 1.3 per cent per month, with greatest gains in 
the past few months, shows a much sharper rise than in 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, September, 1945, 
to September, 1946 


the periods just preceding and following our entry into the 
war. Between August, 1939, and December, 1941, the in- 
crease averaged 0.9 per cent per month, whereas in the 
period December, 1941 — May, 1943, the monthly average 
was 0.7 per cent. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


September, 1946 


Change 
Commodity rom 1926 = 
Sept. August 100 
1945 1946 
All commodities............ +17.9 —4.0 124.0 
Farm products. .............. +24.1 —4.2 154.3 
+25.7 | —11.5 131.9 
Hides and leather products. . +19.3 +1.9 141.6 
Textile products.............. +25.6 +1.4 125.7 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +12.1 —0.1 94.3 
Metals and metal products.... . +8.9 +0.2 114.2 
Building materials............ +13.4 +0.8 133.8 
Chemicals and allied products..| +3.3 0.0 98.4 
House furnishing goods........ +8.6 +0.9 113.6 
Miscellaneous commodities. .. . . +7.7 +0.1 102.1 
Raw materials................ +23.2 —3.0 141.4 
Semimanufactured articles... . . +19.2 +2.8 115.0 
Manufactured articles......... +15.2 —5.4 117.2 
All commodities other than 
farm products.............. +16.2 —3.9 117.2 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +12.4 +0.5 112.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


In September, 1946, the dollar total of bank debits for 
the fifteen reporting Illinois cities was $6,911,696,000, a 


slight decline of 1.6 per cent from the August figure, but 
an increase of 13.2 per cent over the amount for Sep- 
tember, 1945. Between August and September, 1946, small 
increases in bank debits were reported for six of the 
cities; the other nine showed declines ranging from 0.5 
per cent to 26.7 per cent. In comparison with September, 
1945, substantial gains were reported for all but one of 
the cities, Champaign-Urbana, Elgin, and Aurora showing 
the greatest advances. 

For the Chicago Federal Reserve District, debits de- 
clined 1.5 per cent in the month, whereas small gains oc- 
curred for the St. Louis District and the United States. 
On a yearly basis substantial advances occurred for all 
three classifications. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage C 
September, 1946, from 
1 tem 
1945 
$6,911,696 | $6,108,157 | $7,027,232 413.2 -1.6 
272520 19) 506 26,318 +41.1 +4.6 
Bloomington 29,251 24,052 30,748 +21.6 —4.9 
Chapala 28;371 17,374 27,951 +63.3 +1.5 
a St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 63 ,680 73,146 86,857 —12.9 —26.7 
19,028 13,822 18, 206 +37.7 +4.5 
130,032 117,690 128,914 +10.5 +0.9 
68 ,374 54,313 70,276 +25.9 —2.7 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Illinois sales of ordinary life insurance in September, 
1946, showed a decline of 12.4 per cent from the August 
figure, but were 62.6 per cent more than in September, 
1945. These trends were very similar to those reported for 
the country as a whole. The September sales in Illinois, 
amounting to $78,071,000, brought the cumulative total for 
the first nine months of 1946 to $819,338,000. This amount 
was 57.3 per cent greater than the comparable figure for 
January-September, 1945. 


Cash Farm Income 


In July, 1946, Illinois cash farm income amounted to 
$140,929,000, 48.7 per cent more than the figure for July, 
1945, and almost double the amount for June, 1946. Gains 
for Illinois were much greater, on both bases, than for the 
United States. Illinois cash farm income for January- 
July, 1946, was $672,586,000. 


Commercial Failures 


The number of commercial failures reported for Illinois 
in August, 1946, was more than four times the July figure. 


A very sharp advance occurred also in the liabilities | 


shown for the firms which failed. In the first eight months 
of this year, 45 Illinois firms, with liabilities of $4,309,000, 
have failed. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from doliar amounts) 


August January-August 
Year 
Number | Liabilities | Number | Liabilities 

13 $1,062 | 45 $4,309 
1 54 32 672 
ee ee 3 32 77 851 
eee 24 242 220 1,527 
57 886 571 5,935 
in 69 718 6,307 


Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In September, 1946, the production of coal in Illinois 
amounted to 5,174,571 tons. This output represented de- 
creases of 2.5 per cent and 2.7 per cent, respectively, from 
the tonnages reported for September, 1945, and for 
August, 1946. 

An average of 20 days in the month was worked by 
23,700 men in the 99 reporting mines. The 76 shaft mines 
produced 3,770,946 tons, and the 23 strip mines accounted 
for 1,403,625 tons. 

The cumulated production of [linois coal mines for 
the first nine months of 1946 amounted to 42,623,178 tons, 


which was 14.8 per cent less than the output reported for 


January-September, 1945. 


Petroleum 


In September, 1946, 6,175,000 barrels of oil was produced 
in Illinois. This output was 3.5 per cent less than August 
production, but 7.4 per cent above the quantity reported 
for September, 1945. Production for January-September, 
1946, showed a gain of 1.3 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

New producing wells completed in September num- 
bered 148 and brought the total for the year so far to 
1,026, which was 223 more than completions for the first 
nine months of 1945. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

In August, 1946, 1,245,997,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric energy was produced in Illinois,-according to reports 
by the Feaeral Power Commission. This amount was 6.9 
per cent above July production, and 11.7 per cent more 
than the output for August, 1945. 

Power production in the United States rose 4.8 per 
cent on both a monthly and a yearly basis. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

Building permits issued in the 192 reporting Illinois 
cities during September, 1946, were valued at $19,641,454, 
a slight drop of 2.4 per cent from the value for August 
but 59.1 per cent above valuations for September, 1945, 
permits. 

The only classification to show a monthly increase in 
valuation was new nonresidential building, 10.0 per 
cent, while new residential building and additions, altera- 
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tions, repairs, and installations showed decreases of 112 
per cent and 9.5 per cent, respectively, from August levels, 

In comparison with valuations for September, 1945 
new residential building showed the greatest gain, 712 
per cent. Increases in new nonresidential building, 645 
per cent, and additions, alterations, repairs, and installa. 
tions, 25.4 per cent, were also substantial. 

Permit valuations in Chicago and the downstate cities 
showed slight decreases, in spite of increases in new non- 
residential building in the former and new residential 
construction in the latter. The estimated valuation of new 
nonresidential building was responsible for the slight in 
crease in suburban construction. 

During September, permits were issued for 17 large 
projects, including an industrial building, a manufacturing 
building, a shop addition, an airplane hangar office, a rail- 
road freight house, and a school in Chicago; three factory 
buildings at Bellwood; a 40-apartment building with 
stores in Berwyn; an educational building in Evergreen 
Park; a school at Mt. Prospect; an office building at 
Riverdale; a factory building in Waukegan; and an in- 
dustrial building in Alton. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

Construction contracts awarded in Illinois in Septem- 
ber, 1946, were valued at $61,812,000, a gain of 35.2 per 
cent over the August volume and three and one-half times 
that of September, 1945. 

Residential building, with an increase of 86.3 per cent, 
showed the largest monthly gain. Nonresidential building 
declined 26.2 per cent, to balance off total building at an 
increase of 28.4 per cent, while public works and utilities 
rose 60.4 per cent from their August slump. 

All three classifications showed increases from the 
September, 1945, level. Residential building was more than 
8 times that-of a year ago, while public works and utilities 
rose 578.8 per cent. Nonresidential building showed the 
smallest gain, only 18.8 per cent. 

These changes seem much in line with the government 
order, effective September 1, channeling the great bulk of 
building materials into residential construction and cutting 
nonresidential building some 27 per cent. The regulations 
will probably continue as long as materials are in such 
short supply and dwelling units so greatly needed. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
one + Sept., 1946, from 
ugust 
Type of Construction 1946 1945 1946 
Sept. August 
1945 1946 
Total Construction. ..} $61,812 | $17,558 | $45,719 | +252.0 | +35.2 
Total Building......... 46,227 15,262 "36,002 +202.9 +28.4 
Residential.......... 32,561 3,756 17,476 | +766.9 | +86.3 
Nonresidential....... 13,666 11,506 18,526 +18.8 —26.2 
Public Works and 
| Se 15,585 2,296 9,717 | +578.8 | +60.4 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 


purchasing power.) 


September, 1946, sales of 57 independent department 
stores in Illinois showed a 4 per cent decline from their 
August volume, but were still 26 per cent above the Sep- 
tember, 1945, figure. January to September volume was 
also 26 per cent above the volume for the same nine- 
month period in 1945, Distribution problems, together with 
materials shortages and bottlenecks which limited output 
of some products, have had a dampening effect on trade. 
Consumers are also exhibiting greater resistance to sub- 
stitute items and rising prices after the record buying 


peak in August. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Kind of Business 


Percentage Change 
Sept., 1946, from 


Sept. | August 
1945 1946 
DEPARTMENT STORES. +26 — 4 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS......... +35 0 
Grocery and combination stores........ +18 —- 8 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) +16 —10 
Meat markets, fish markets............ + 6 —23 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores....... +17 +1 
Eating and Drinking Places............. +14 — 2 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms..... +19 — 1 
General Stores (with food).............. +15 — 8 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... +31 — 3 
Farm and Garden Supply Stores......... — § —17 
Book and Stationery Stores.............. +19 + 3 
General Merchandise Group (except 
Dry goods and general mdse. stores..... +16 — 2 
Men's, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
Family clothing stores................ +25 +10 
Women's ready-to-wear stores......... +18 +10 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +229 + 1 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +27 — 3 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group.......} +44 — § 
Radio-household appliance dealers... . . . +88 +1 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. ...... +41 —1 
Lumber-building materials dealers..... . +38 — 3 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


September sales of the 23 reporting independent de- 
partment stores in Chicago showed a slightly greater de- 
cline —7 per cent below the August figure and only 24 
per cent above the volume for September, 1945. The nine- 
month volume for i946, however, showed the same gain 
as that for the State as a whole — 26 per cent higher than 
the comparable period in 1945, 


Other Kinds of Business 


September sales of 3,861 Illinois independent retail stores 
other than department stores remained at the same level 
as in August, but were 35 per cent higher than in Septem- 
ber of last year. The nine-month volume for 1946 showed 
a 27 per cent increase over the volume for January- 
September of 1945. 

Decreases from August volume were reported for a 
number of classifications. Greatest declines occurred in 
meat markets and fish markets, 23 per cent, and farm 
and garden supply stores, 17: per cent. Several substan- 
tial increases were reported for the month, mostly in the 
apparel group—millinery stores, 48 per cent; custom 
tailors, 23 per cent; men’s, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
stores, 19 per cent; and family clothing stores and wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear stores, each 10 per cent. Other large 
gains were shown by bakeries and caterers, 12 per cent, 
and florists, 16 per cent. 

In comparison with sales for September, 1945, the only 
decrease shown was in farm and garden supply stores, 5 
per cent. Exceptional increases were reported by motor 
vehicle dealers, 229 per cent; radio and household ap- 
pliance dealers, 88 per cent; custom tailors, 52 per cent; 
hardware stores, 43 per cent; and furniture stores, 41 per 
cent. Other large annual gains were shown by lumber and 
building materials dealers, milk dealers, and shoe stores. 

In Chicago, the 2,323 reporting independent retail 
stores. exclusive of department stores also showed sales 
for September on the same level as in August, with a 34 
per cent increase over the September, 1945, volume. The 


largest yearly gains were again reported by motor vehicle- 


dealers (249 per cent) and radio-household appliance 
dealers (78 per cent). Custom tailors, with 54 per cent, 
and shoe stores, with 43 per cent, also showed substantial 
September, 1945, to September, 1946, increases. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES 
IN SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


Percentage Change 

9 months, 

Cities September, 1946, from 1946 fron, 

September| August | 9 months 

1945 1946 1945 
Belleville. ....... +42 +4 +27 
+32 —2 +25 
Chicago Heights........... +17 — 8 +21 
+43 —4 +29 
Moline-Rock Island........ +31 +4 +23 
+32 — 8 +37 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment and pay rolls continued their upward 
trend in September, with monthly gains of 1.1 per cent 
in the former and 2.7 per cent in the latter, as reported 
by 6,302 establishments in Illmois. 

The sample of manufacturing industries, representing 
approximately 67 per cent of the employed production 
workers, reported monthly increases of 1.0 per cent in 
employment and 2.8 per cent in pay rolls. This August- 
September change in employment compares closely with 
the average advance shown by the sample group in the 
22 years preceding 1945, but is somewhat larger than the 
average pay-roll gains for these years. Both items showed 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


substantial increases over September, 1945, with employ. 
ment up 14.9 per cent and pay rolls up 25.3 per cent. 

Important gains in automobile industries, blast fur. 
naces and rolling mills, electrical machinery, and heating 
and plumbing equipment were somewhat counteracted by 
a sharp decrease in the 56 reporting meat packing estab 
lishments. These indicated a decline of 7,000 workers and 
a half million dollars in pay rolls between August 15 and 
September 15. 

Average weekly earnings in Illinois manufacturing in. 
dustries also continued to move upward. Men’s earnings, 
at $54.52, averaged nearly a dollar higher than in August, 
while women’s, at $35.98, were 77 cents higher. Both sexes 
combined reached $49.70. Higher-than-average weekly 
earnings were reported for men in wholesale and retail 
trade establishments and coal mines. 

Hourly earnings in the manufacturing industries were 
up 2 cents since August. ~Men’s, averaging $1.29 for 422 
hours, were 12 cents higher than the wartime peak when 
considerable amounts of overtime at premium rates were 
worked and hours averaged 48 per week. For women the 
average was 94 cents an hour for a 38.2 hour week. 


Percentage Change August 15-September 15, 1946 September, 1946, indexes 
All Reporting Manufacturing eet 
t 
City-Area Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 
THE STATE | 

CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. +0.8 +2.7 +0.5 +2.8 133.5 265.8 
+0.6 +2.5 +0.2 +2.7 130.5 263.5 
‘Waukegan-North Chicago.............. +4.1 +5.4 +4.4 
‘Other suburban areas.................. +2.1 +3.9_ +2.3 +3.1 147.2 273.5 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ +1.6 +2.7 +1.9 +3.0 115.8 220.4 
Alton-Wood River area................ —1.4 —3.3 —1.5 —3.5 184.5 358.3 
+56.8 +109.0 +60.0 +114.8 77.9 161.5 
Bloomington-Normal................-- —1.4 +0.5 —2.5 —0.3 108.7 197.3 
+3.1 —0.3 +3.2 —1.0 117.1 232.7 
nes —0.6 +0.8 —1.1 +1.4 111.2 206.7 

ankakee-Bradley area................ —20.8 —20.8 —22.1 —21.6 113.2 217.1 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby area.............. —0.1 —3.5 —1.6 —4.9 117.6 222.5 
vp +2.6 +2.6 +2.4 +2.6 128.9 253.7 
Rock +1.5 —2.2 +1.5 —2.3 124.5 208.7 
+2.9 +3.9 +3.8 +5.4 179.3 348.8 
+5.0 +4.8 +5.4 102.6 230.3 
+3.6 +5.4 +5.8 +8.7 98.0 178.3 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


e consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The Chicago consumers’ price index showed an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent between mid-August and mid-Sep- 
tember. The index, at 146.1, was 14.6 per cent higher than 
in September, 1945, and 48 per cent greater than at the 
start of World War II in August, 1939. 

Clothing prices showed the greatest monthly increase, 
48 per cent, while house furnishings, with an August 15- 
September 15 rise of 4.2 per cent, were almost as high. 
Food prices remained at a high level but showed only a 
1.3 per cent increase from mid-August. Meat was so 
scarce that sufficient prices could not be obtained, and 
beef, veal, pork, and lamb prices were therefore carried 
in the index at August levels. A September survey of rents 
showed a 0.7 per cent increase in the 3-month period since 
June. 


TABLE 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO 
September, 1946 
Commodity Percentage Change from 
Index 
Sept. August | 1935-1939= 

1945 1946 100 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. . —0.6 +0.2 105.9 
House furnishings...... . +13.4 +4.2 157.1 
Miscellaneous.......... +4.2 +0.8 127.6 


* Not surveyed monthly. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office. 


Foods still showed the greatest annual increase, 28.1 
per cent since September, 1945. Yearly increases for cloth- 
ing (13.6 per cent) and house furnishings (13.4 per cent) 
were about equal, while the miscellaneous group rose 4.2 
per cent. Again, fuel, electricity and ice showed the only 
decline, with prices 0.6 per cent below those of September, 
1945. 


Retail Food Prices 


Food prices for Chicago increased less than in previous 
months, rising only 1.3 per cent between August and Sep- 
tember. Greatest increases occurred in beverages, 22.3 
per cent, and eggs, 16.4 per cent. Fats and oils showed the 
only large decrease, 21.9 per cent, resulting from restora- 
tion of ceiling prices. The 28.1 per cent rise since Sep- 
tember, 1945, resulted from sharp increases in meats, 47.6 
per cent, dairy products, 36.2 per cent, and cereals and 
bakery products, 32.8 per cent. 

Peoria food prices rose only 0.2 per cent since August, 
with largest gains in beverages, 33.2 per cent and eggs, 
19.9 per cent. The greatest decrease occurred in fats and 
oils, 32.1 per cent. On a yearly basis, substantial advances 
in meats, 51.7 per cent, dairy products, 33.6 per cent, and 
beverages, 32.0 per cent, contributed to the all-item gain 
of 26.2 per cent. The only decline occurred in fresh fruits 
and vegetables, 7.3 per cent below September, 1945. 

Food prices declined 0.7 per cent in Springfield be- 
tween August and September, in spite of large increases 
in beverages, 28.4 per cent, and eggs, 14.5 per cent. Fats 
and oils, influenced by OPA recontrol in early September, 
dropped 22.8 per cent. The advance of 24.3 per cent since 
September, 1945, was chiefly due to large increases in 
meats, 46.8 per cent, and dairy products, 30.8 per cent. 
Only one item, fresh fruits and vegetables, showed a 
decline. 

In all three cities the severe shortage of all meats ex- 
cept poultry and fish made it impossible to secure suf- 
ficient prices on beef, veal, pork, and lamb. These meats 
were therefore carried in the index at August levels, and 
the monthly changes indicate decreases in fish and poultry 
prices. 

The September indexes for all foods in the three cities 
are approximately 70 per cent above the average for 
1941, just preceding our entry into the war, and about 25 
per cent above the level in August, 1945, when Japan 
surrendered. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 


Percentage Change September, 1946, from 
Commodity Group September, 1945 August, 1946 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

+28.1 +26.2 +24.3 +1.3 +0.2 —0.7 
Cereals and bakery goods... ..............0+- +32.8 +28.9 +17.2 +2.2 +0.9 —4.4 
Meats +47.6 +51.7 +46.8 —0.4 —0.6 —0.1 
+36.2 +33.6 +30.8 +4.0 +2.9 +3.0 
+6.4 +9.1 +6.0 +16.4 +19.9 +14.5 
ond +4.5 +0.1 +3.6 —1.6 —1.0 —3.0 
+0.9 —7.3 —19.9 —4.1 —5.6 —6.3 
+7.9 +17.6 +17.3 +1.8 —1.3 +4.5 
+27.9 +11.3 +26.2 —21.9 —32.1 —22.8 
+10.3 +11.8 +12.4 +0.3 —0.4 —0.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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ALTON ( Pop. Est. 71,860 ) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather products, tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

Declines of 1.5 per cent in employment and 3.5. per cent in 
pay rolls in September followed a two-month advance in this 
area. Glass manufacturing firms showed a rise in wage pay- 
ments despite a drop in employment, while a number of other 
firms showed declines in both. Bank debits were 8.4 per cent 
below August, but 26.6 per cent above September, 1945, Build- 
ing permit valuations continued to rise, with a monthly gain 
of 74.8 per cent. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

The metals, machinery, and transportation equipment in- 
dustries contributed to the declines of 1.5 per cent in employ- 
ment and 3.0 per cent in pay rolls in September. Bank debits 
were up 4.6 per cent for the month and 41.1 per cent for the 
year, and building permit valuations rose 28.2 per cent between 
August and September. Department store sales declined 7.3 per 
cent from August volume but were 40.7 per cent above the 
value for September, 1945. 


BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Substantial gains of 60.0 per cent in employment and 114.8 
per cent in pay rolls followed settlement of the long-standing 
stove foundries strike in September. Valuation of building 
permits declined 34.6 per cent to a total of $56,050 for 39 
projects this month. Retail sales were 4 per cent higher than 
in August and 42 per cent above September, 1945, volume. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Employment dropped 2.5 per cent and pay rolls declined 
0.3 per cent in September, even though the industry showing 
greatest influence, heating and plumbing equipment, showed 
a small rise in wage payments accompanying its decrease in 
number of workers. Bank debits were down 4.9 per cent for 
the month but up 21.6 per cent for the year, and building per- 
mit valuations showed a substantial decline of 48.1 per cent. 
Retail sales were also slightly down for the month, but 32 per 
cent above September, 1945. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA ( Pop. 37,366 ) 


(Champaign-Urbana, home of the University of Illinois, is located in a 
rich agricultural region. Chief among the products of the area are 
academic and athletic equipment, butter, construction and road-build- 
ing machinery, concrete products, forgings and castings, gloves, soy- 
bean products, and trailers.) 


Between August 15 and September 15, employment in the 
twin cities dropped 4.4 per cent and pay rolls declined 6.6 per 
cent. Bank debits rose 1.5 per cent for the month, and were 
63.3 per cent above September, 1945, Building permits were 
valued at $215,000, a decline of 26.4 per cent from August 
levels. Retail sales in the county in August were 11.4 per cent 
higher than in July, and had advanced 54.5 per cent from 
August, 1945. 


CHICAGO ( Pop. 3,396,808 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 
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and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio ang 
auto accessories.) 

Sharply increased activity in automobile, machinery, and 
electrical machinery and apparatus industries was somewhat 
offset by drops in meat packing plants of 25 per cent in em. 
ployment and over 33 per cent in pay rolls this month; ne 
increases in number of workers and wage payments were 
therefore 0.5 per cent and 2.8 per cent, respectively. Bank 
debits were down 1.3 per cent for the month but up 12.7 per 
cent for the year, and building permit valuations showed a 
slight decrease of 4.0 per cent. Retail sales dropped 1 per cent 
since August but were still 33 per cent above September, 1945 
Retail costs of food showed continued advances, with monthh 
and yearly rises of 1.3 per cent and 28.1 per cent, respectively 
The index of .consumers’ prices stood at 146.1, 1.5 per cent 
above August and 14.6 per cent higher than last September. 


DANVILLE ( Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

Small increases of 0.8 per cent in employment and 21 
per cent in pay rolls were attributed chiefly to increased ae- 
tivity by railway car building shops and men’s clothing manv- 
facturers. Bank debits were 6.2 per cent below August volume 
but 33.7 per cent higher than in September, 1945. Building 
permits for 26 projects were valued at $81,300, an increase 
of 6.4 per cent from the August figure. 


DECATUR ( Pop. 62,976 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manv 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) ’ 

An increase of 3.2 per cent in employment and a decrease 
of 1.0 per cent in pay rolls were influenced principally by 
similar changes in firms manufacturing heating and plumbing 
equipment and “other groceries,” in spite of advances in both 
items reported by automobile and foundry and forge products 
industries. Bank debits dropped 12.4 per cent tor the month, 
but were up.23.5 per cent from last September. Building per- 
mit valuations showed a substantial decline of 42.1 per cent 
Department store sales rose 1.5 per cent for the month even 
though retail sales in general fell off 4 per cent. Both classi- 
fications, however, showed gains of approximately 45 per cent 
from last September. 


EAST ST. LOUIS ( Pop. 75,609 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) ; 

__ Severe contraction in the meat packing industry, together 
with smaller declines in blast furnaces and rolling mills, gas, 
light, water, and power companies, and stone, clay, and glass 
firms contributed to the decreases of 15.6 per cent in employ- 
ment and 15,7 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits also showed 
substantial reductions for the month, 26.7 per cent, and for 
the year, 12.9 per cent. Building permit valuations rose 179 
per cent to an estimated $94,000 on 40 projects. Retail sales 
were 8 per cent below the August volume, but 22 per cent 
higher than in September of last year. 


ELGIN ( Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

_ Wage payments were 1.4 per cent higher for the month im 
spite of a 1.1 per cent drop in employment, largely reflecting 
similar changes in the machinery and machine tool firms and 
the important watches, clocks, and jewelry industry. Bank 
debits were 5.8 per cent higher than in August and 44.3 per 
cent above September, 1945. Building permit valuations 
showed an extraordinary increase of 547.2 per cent to 4 
September figure of $967,627 for 182 projects. Department 
store sales declined 7.9 per cent from August, but were 350 
per cent above the volume for September of last year. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065 ) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 

in and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

Increased employment and pay rolls were reported for 
the machinery and machine tool, electrical machinery, and 
cutlery, edge tools, and hardware industries. Decreases in both 
items occurred in dairy product firms, while the drugs, com- 
pounds, and cosmetics industry reported decreased employ- 
ment and higher pay rolls. The net result for the city was 
a 0.3 per cent decline in number of workers and a 5.1 per cent 
rise in wage payments. Building permit valuations fell oif 
26.1 per cent for the month. 


JOLIET ( Pop. 42,365 ) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, cale 

dairy products and work clothing. 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

Blast furnaces and rolling mills, “other paper goods” 
manufacturing, and department and variety stores contributed 
to the gains of 1.4 per cent in employment and 5.2 per cent in 
pay rolls. Bank debits dropped slightly for the month but 
were 11.6 per cent above September, 1945. Building permits 
experienced a 33.0 per cent decline. Department store sales 
rose 2.5 per cent despite a monthly decline of 4 per cent in 
retail sales in general, and both showed substantial annual 
gains of more than 30 per cent. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241 ) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for ——e implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Substantial decreases of 22.1 per cent in employment and 
21.6 per cent in pay rolls were attributed to a labor dispute 
in the important furniture and cabinet work industry. In- 
creased activity in the heating and plumbing line helped some- 
what in offsetting these declines. Valuations of building per- 
mits dropped a slight 3.3 per cent. Department store sales, 
although down 11.9 per cent for the month, were 29.5 per cent 
above last September. 


MATTOON (Pop. est. 20,000) 


(Mattoon, a strategically located manufacturing city and the site of 
railroad shops and truck terminals, is surrounded by a rich grain, live- 
stock, and poultry producing area. Among important articles manu- 
factured are kitchen furniture, restaurant and beauty parlor equipment, 
steel tubing, road grading machinery, fluorescent lamps, clothing, shoes, 
brooms, foundry products, and Diesel engines.) 

Reports from the local chamber of commerce indicate a 
monthly gain of 2.3 per cent in employment with an accom- 
panying pay-roll decrease of 12.5 per cent, although some 
manufacturing firms showed considerable increases in wage 
payments. In comparison with last September, employment 
was up 21.8 per cent and pay rolls rose 46.1 per cent. Bank 
debits dropped 3.2 per cent for the month, but showed a Sep- 
tember, 1945-September, 1946 gain of 54.6 per cent. Retail 
sales in Coles County in August were 6.8 per cent less than 
in July, but 49.9 per cent higher than in August, 1945, 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
Stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are Seopeehelt 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 
__ A considerable reduction in both work force and wage 
disbursements was reported for the important machinery and 
machine tool industry, which employs almost one-half the 
workers represented in the report sample from this area. The 
reduction of nearly 50 per cent in meat packing activities also 
contributed to the general decline of 1.5 per cent in employ- 
ment and 1.0 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits showed gains 
of 0.9 per cent from August and 10.5 per cent from September 
ot last year. Building permits were valued at $225,752, a 
decline for the month of 43.0 per cent. Retail sales and de- 
partment store sales were both slightly lower than in August, 
but 30 per cent and 36.8 per cent, respectively, above Sep- 
tember, 1945, levels. The retail cost of food rose 0.2 per cent 
lor the month and was 26.2 per cent higher than a year ago. 


‘oad shops, oil refineries, coal 


= cartons, tanks, beer, barrels,. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poyltry equipmert, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are s 

and processed.) 

Gains in employment and pay rolls in the stove manu- 
facturing industry following settlement of a long-standing 
labor dispute were chiefly responsible for increases of 5.8 per 
cent in work forces and 6.9 per cent in wage payments for 
the city. Bank debits were 2.1 per cent higher than in August, 
and 24.5 per cent above September, 1945, volume. Building 
permit valuations more than doubled in the month. 


ROCKFORD ( Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for cartouinarel machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

Employment dropped 1.9 per cent while pay rolls rose 1.5 
per cent, reflecting similar trends in the important cutlery, 
edge tools, and hardware and machine and machine tool in- 
dustries. Small declines in both items occurred for certain 
other firms. Bank debits declined 2.7 per cent for the month 
but were 25.9 per cent above September, 1945. Building permit 
valuations were less than half the figure for August. Retail 
sales and department store sales had similar monthly increases 
of approximately 10 per cent, but annual gains of 85 per cent 
for the former and 48.5 per cent for the latter. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Ro Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm gna . rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

A continued trend diversity in the important agricultural 
implement industry was reflected in Rock Island’s advance 
of 1.5 per cent in employment and decline of 2.3 per cent in 
pay rolls. Moline reported increases of approximately 2.5 per 
cent in both items, due chiefly to gains in firms manufacturing 
automobile parts and agricultural implements. Both cities 
showed slight monthly increases in bank debits, with annual 
gains of 49.6 per cent for Rock Island and 37. 7 per cent for 
Moline. Building permit valuations dropped 35.0 per cent in 
Rock Island but rose 60.3 per cent in Moline. Department 
store sales in Moline rose 2.3 per cent for the month and 
25.1 per cent for the year, paralleling retail trade gains for 
the area of 4 per cent from August and 31 per cent from 
September, 1945, levels. 


SPRINGFIELD ( Pop. 75,503 ) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Increased activity in shoe manufacturing, electrical ma- 
chinery, flour, feed, and other cereal, department and variety 
stores, and coal mines contributed to gains of 2.9 per cent 
in employment and 3.9 per cent in pay rolls, Bank debits 
dropped 1.0 per cent from August levels, but were 23.1 per cent 


sabove September, 1945. Building permit valuations more than 


doubled. Department store sales and retail trade in general 
showed similar trends, with monthly losses of 4.0 pes cent and 
8 per cent, and annual gains of 41.4 per cent and 32 per cent, 
respectively. The retail cost of food declined 0.7 per cent for 
the month, but was 24.3 per cent above last September. 


WEST FRANKFORT ( Pop. 12,383 ) 


(West Frankfort, the home of the largest coal mine in the world, is 
centrally located in the bituminous fields of southern Illinois. Fruit and 
dairy farming are carried on in the district, which is also the site of 
several producing oil wells. Other industries are an assembling con- 
cern, a coke aay manufacturers of parts and of women’s clothing, 
and railroad shops.) 


The August level of retail sales in Franklin County was 
5.1 per cent above July and 40.7 per cent higher than August, 
1945, according to sales tax collections. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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